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Introduction 


This  exhibition  of  Larry  Zox's  paintings  begins  with  pictures  painted  during  1963-64.  The  date 
was  not  arbitrarily  chosen  by  Zox  or  by  me.  We  both  felt  that  the  Rotation  series,  completed 
during  this  two  year  span,  represents  a  culmination  or  plateau  in  the  artist's  development.  Since 
this  exhibition  was  not  intended  as  a  restrospective,  or  survey  of  tne  artist's  entire  oeuvre,  its 
beginning  was  established  at  the  start  of  the  Rotation  series. 

Zox's  earliest  works,  completed  in  New  York  in  1 959-62  when  he  was  in  his  early  twenties, 
are  painted  collages.  They  consist  of  painted  pieces  of  paper  stapled  directly  onto  joined  sheets 
of  plywood.  The  best  of  these  works  are  extremely  graphic  and  take  advantage  of  spatial  jumps 
alternately  back  into  an  illusionary  picture  plane  and  forward  into  the  viewer's  space.  Attitudes 
toward  roughness  and  disregard  for  the  niceties  of  craft  change  with  the  periods  in  which 
a  particular  work  of  art  is  made  and  in  which  it  is  viewed.  In  Zox's  collages,  the  rough  surfaces 
echo  the  influences  of  many  of  the  most  interesting  young  artists  in  New  York,  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco  whose  work  reflected  elements  of  the  poor  urban  areas  in  which  they  lived. 
It  is  evident  in  retrospect  that  Zox  was  less  interested,  finally,  in  capturing  aspects  of  urban 
anthropology  than  in  working  out  the  problems  of  formal  part-to-part  relationships  as  they  arose 
in  each  collage. 

It  was  during  this  early  period  that  Zox  remembers  seeing  exhibitions  of  paintings  by 
Willem  de  Kooning  and  Franz  Kline  and  being  impressed  by  the  strong  formal  relationships  in  the 
solutions  each  artist  sought.  The  fusion  of  collage  into  a  full  painterly  statement,  especially 
in  de  Kooning's  pictures,  made  a  particular  impression  on  Zox. 

Immediately  following  his  early  series  of  collage  paintings,  Zox  began  a  group  of  pictures 
which  juxtaposed  the  torn  and  ragged  edge,  so  characteristic  of  paper  collage,  with  a  trued  or 
faired  edge,  in  this  case  achieved  by  using  masking  tape.  The  major  differences  between  the 
early  collages  and  these  pictures  are  two:  the  later  group,  begun  in  1962,  is  entirely  painted  but 
uncannily  retains  the  illusion  of  collage  even  through  prolonged  viewing.  The  second  difference 
is  the  introduction  of  a  full  range  of  intense  hues  which  add  ambiguity  and  complexity  to  the 
surface  of  these  pictures  without  the  rough  stapled  look  of  the  earlier  series. 

Zox's  pictures  show,  at  this  point  in  his  development,  that  he  gave  up  the  rough  tactility 


of  collage  for  thie  full-bodied  illusionism  of  flat  paint  on  canvas  in  order  to  achieve  a  more 
coherent  and  more  complex  painted  statement.  In  the  earlier  pictures,  Zox  had  shown  talent  for 
tonal  combinations  and  highly  energized  pictorial  surfaces.  It  took  courage  and  determination 
to  reject  those  talents  and  to  attempt  a  pictorial  reordering  based  largely  on  color  and  shape. 
Fortunately  for  Zox,  he  was  enormously  helped  by  his  gift  for  color. 

These  pictures  provide  clues  to  many  of  Zox's  more  recent  works.  For  example,  the  obtuse 
and  scalene  triangles  of  the  Rotation  series  are  placed  intuitively  next  to  organic  shapes  in  the 
later  pictures.  Imaginative  color  relationships  are  attempted,  with  reds,  oranges,  greens  and 
blues  of  equal  saturation  and  intensity  set  against  each  other  as  well  as  against  black  or  white, 
forcing  the  viewer  to  read  black  and  white  as  color. 

The  intensity  and  aggressiveness  of  these  paintings,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  they  act  on 
the  viewer  as  a  visual  lexicon  of  shapes,  are  both  faults  and  virtues.  To  eyes  accustomed  to  the 
simplified  surfaces  of  Zox's  later  paintings,  these  pictures  will  appear  too  complex,  too  jarring. 
It  is  this  very  jarring  quality,  shapes  pushing  adjacent  shapes,  that  relates  these  pictures  to 
those  of  the  pioneer  American  precisionist,  Stuart  Davis.  The  relationship  is  not  fortuitous  since 
Zox,  while  a  student  at  Drake  University,  saw  a  large  Stuart  Davis  painting  commissioned  for  the 
University  by  the  trustees.  The  major  difference  between  Zox's  paintings  of  this  period  and  those 
of  Stuart  Davis  is  the  degree  of  abstractness  Zox's  pictures  exhibit  which  Davis  seems  to 
have  resisted.  The  resistance  is,  of  course,  understandable  since  Davis,  throughout  his  career, 
sought  new  ways  of  interpreting  the  urban  Parisian,  and  later  American,  subjects  he  so  loved. 
Zox,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  no  compulsion  to  actualize  his  feelings  about  urban  America  through 
his  art.  He  was  privy  to  and  developed  out  of  the  shared  body  of  thinking  and  feeling  which  had 
formed  during  the  abstract-expressionist  period  (the  mid-1 940s  through  1962). 

In  general  what  this  meant  to  an  artist  a  generation  younger  than  the  painters  he  most 
admired  was  what  could  be  done  with  the  enormously  complex  heritage  of  freedom  they  had  left 
him.  Zox  responded  to  the  challenge  by  accepting  the  premise  that  a  painting  could  be  called 
that  without  alluding  to  any  traditional  subject,  whether  it  be  sky,  water,  still  life,  nude  or 
historical  incident,  and  that  indeed  the  very  process  of  form-making  inherent  in  the  act  of  moving 
paint  across  canvas  had  become  the  new  subject  matter  for  many  of  the  best  abstract- 
expressionist  artists. 

Artists  constantly  pay  debts,  Picasso  to  Velasquez,  Matisse  to  Manet,  Barnet  Newman  to 
the  Northwest  Coast  American  Indians.  Zox  and  his  generation  of  artists  struggled  and  continue 
to  struggle  with  the  heritage  of  Pollock,  Rothko,  Still,  de  Kooning,  Gorky,  Kline  and  Newman. 
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One  characteristic  of  Zox's  approach  to  making  paintings  is  the  selection  of  shapes  carried 
over  from  picture  to  picture.  This  logical  process  can  be  clearly  seen  in  the  Rotation  series  of 
1 963-64.  In  an  article  written  by  Barbara  Rose  for  Art  in  America  (October  1 965),  Zox  is  quoted: 
"Being  contrary  is  the  only  way  I  can  get  at  anything.  This  is  not  necessarily  an  arbitrary 
position;  it  means  responding  to  something  in  an  examinaton  of  it.  Making  myself  clear  is 
important.  Thus  the  particular  way  of  executing  a  painting,  which  is  ultimately  a  kind  of  object, 
too,  must  be  a  tectonic  means  which  destroys  the  dilemma  of  the  past  generation.  One  approach 
is  to  use  a  mechanical  format  with  X  number  of  possibilities.  Structure  is  evident  and  of  course 
necessary,  so  that  at  times  I  must  make  something  three-dimensional  in  order  to  put  it  down 
in  two  dimensions." 

Zox,  in  his  quest  for  an  increasingly  clear,  lucid  pictorial  format  during  the  years  1962  to 
1965,  turned  to  constructing  plywood  and  plexiglas  reliefs.  Generally  the  reliefs  were  about  two 
feet  square  with  the  painted  plywood  rectangle  next  to  the  wall  and  each  side  of  it  containing 
shallow  triangular  jigsaw  cuts  which  reshaped  it  into  a  dynamic  polygon.  One  and  a  half  inches 
in  front  of  the  painted  wood,  a  rectangular  sheet  of  transparent  plexiglas  was  held  in  place 
by  bolts.  Narrow  stripes  of  color  painted  on  the  plexiglas  conformed  visually  to  the  various 
painted  shapes  on  the  notched-wood  panel.  Though  these  pieces  were  never  publicly  shown, 
they  proved  to  be  three-dimensional  maquettes  for  the  exacting  two-dimensional  formats  of  the 
Rotation  series. 

The  Rotation  paintings  proved  to  be  the  first  series  of  pictures  in  which  Zox  used  a 
regularized  and  almost  mechanical  format  to  produce  paintings.  The  color  of  these  pictures, 
however,  is  far  from  being  mechanically  conceived.  What  Zox  gave  up  in  the  process  of 
eliminating  a  variety  of  design  choices,  he  gained  in  the  process  of  pure  color  choice. 

In  the  Rotation  series,  white  is  often  used  as  a  foil  between  colors,  especially  in  the 
triangular  shapes  on  the  edges  of  the  paintings.  The  triangular  shapes  themselves  repeat 
the  notches,  or  negative  shapes,  of  the  plywood  and  plexiglas  relief  paintings,  so  one  may 
conclude  that  white  is  used  as  a  negative  color  in  this  series.  (In  the  later  Diamond  Drill  series 
of  1967-68,  Zox  used  white  as  a  positive  color.)  Zox's  visual  memory  of  his  own  earlier  collages 
continued  to  influence  his  use  of  both  color  and  shape  in  many  of  the  Rotation  pictures.  This 
influence  is  seen  in  the  way  bands  of  colors  are  painted  as  if  they  had  been  laid  in  place, 
giving  a  momentary  illusion  of  having  been  painted,  cut  and  pasted  down  rather  than  just 
painted.  A  use  of  color,  unique  in  this  series,  is  the  stacked  bands  of  a  single  color  painted 
in  various  tints. 
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By  1965  Zox  had  completed  the  Rotation  paintings  and  begun  work  on  pictures 
subsequently  called  the  Scissors  Jack  series.  Although  the  visual  logic  of  this  series  is  related 
to  earlier  paintings,  it  is  evident  in  retrospect  that  this  particular  group  yielded  pictures  of 
consistently  higher  quality  than  any  paintings  contained  in  earlier  series.  Many  of  these  pictures 
entered  public  and  private  collections,  and  Zox  was  given  serious  critical  attention  as  a 
younger  artist  of  the  first  rank. 

The  jump  of  color  shape  against  color  shape  intersected  by  a  linear,  visual  rest  is  handled 
with  greater  elan  and  dexterity  in  this  series  than  in  earlier  pictures.  The  energy  of  the 
paintings  is  more  focused  since  the  color  units  seem  to  be  exactly  the  right  size  and  number  in 
relation  to  the  allover  size  of  the  painting.  Zox  had  completed  a  stage  in  his  career  which  made 
his  earlier  pictures  seem  overly  full.  A  number  of  the  Scissors  Jack  pictures  achieve  a  new 
found  serenity  due  to  a  wider  use  of  secondary  and  tertiary  colors  in  conjunction  with  Zox's 
customary  yellows,  oranges,  reds  and  hot  greens. 

The  Scissors  Jack  paintings  established  a  precedent  for  the  Diamond  Cut,  Diamond  Drill 
and  Gemini  pictures,  all  completed  between  1966  and  1970.  Clear  color,  repeated  geometric 
shapes,  increasingly  clarified  and  simplified  design  are  all  characteristics  of  these  series 
which  followed  the  Scissors  Jack  paintings. 

As  if  to  demonstrate  the  extraordinary  power  color  has  in  bending,  changing  and,  in  some 
instances,  obliterating  our  notions  of  shape,  Zox  chose  regularized  geometric  shapes  as 
vehicles  for  his  color.  If,  for  example,  an  interlocking  set  of  triangles  such  as  those  found  in  the 
Diamond  Cut  or  Diamond  Drill  pictures,  have  an  intense  orange  leading  into  the  overlapping 
area  and  out  into  the  larger  field,  the  triangulation  is  defied.  One's  eye  fails  to  grasp  the  shape 
and  instead  sees  a  kind  of  color  zone,  a  flow  of  orange.  The  linear  channel  of  off-white  canvas 
refuses  to  contain  the  orange  as  it  bumps  to  the  edge  of  the  picture. 

Another  new  element  in  Zox's  paintings  of  the  middle  1960s  was  his  use  of  industrial  epoxy 
paints  along  with  the  acrylic  paints,  by  then  widely  used  by  artists.  Epoxy  paint  provides  a 
harder,  less  porous  surface  than  does  the  standard  acrylic  color,  and  it  reflects  light  differently 
from  an  acrylic-based  pigment.  Use  of  both  epoxy  and  acrylic  paint  on  the  same  canvas 
enabled  Zox  to  set  up  a  tension  that  would  not  exist  if  the  two  or  three  colors  shared  the  same 
chemical  composition. 

The  nature  of  a  series  of  paintings  such  as  Zox's  has  less  to  do  with  the  filling  out  of  one, 
two,  three  or  four  motifs  over  a  period  of  time  in  order  to  view  the  motif  through  its  different 
aspects,  but  rather  to  get  at  the  specific  character  and  quality  of  each  painting  in  and  for  itself. 
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Grand  Banks,  1969.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  72  x  288. 
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In  the  late  1960s  the  paintings  became  noticeably  brushier.  This  is  especially  evident  in 
Gemini  paintings  which  contain  black,  deep  blue,  brown  or  purple.  In  addition  to  increased 
brushiness  a  slight  metallic  reflection  is  perceptible  in  many  pictures  because  Zox  introduced 
varying  quantities  of  powdered  mica  into  the  paint  before  applying  it  to  the  canvas.  Grand 
Banks,  painted  in  1969,  is  a  particularly  successful  work  in  which  Zox  used  predominantly  dark 
color,  loose  brush  work  and  mica  to  give  increased  visual  incident  across  the  6  x  24  foot  canvas. 

Grand  Banks  and  Cerberus,  both  completed  in  1 969,  are  key  works  which  led  Zox  out  of 
using  strictly  regularized  geometric  formats,  flat  paint  application  and  syncopated  color 
combinations.  Although  the  combination  of  one  or  all  of  these  approaches  to  making  a  painting 
was  used  in  pictures  painted  between  1969  and  1972,  the  best  paintings  were  radically 
simplified  extensions  of  the  Gemini  series.  While  Zox  explored  the  possibilities  of  using  fewer 
contrasting  colors,  the  edges  of  these  pictures  still  seemed  to  echo  the  triangulated  borders  of 
the  Gemini  paintings. 

In  the  1972-73  paintings,  the  slender  color  borders  act  as  drawn  stops  for  the  squeegeed 
centers.  Their  color  surfaces  differ  considerably  from  the  pre-1969  paintings  in  the  following 
ways:  Zox  uses  larger  tools  to  cover  larger  areas  of  color;  he  uses  thinner  pigment  and  wet 
colors  are  worked  into  wet;  and  drawing,  where  channels  of  canvas  act  as  barriers  between 
separate  hues,  is  de-emphasized.  In  the  most  recent  pictures,  this  kind  of  drawing  is  more 
improvised  as  the  desire  to  preconceive  a  finished  shape  becomes  more  remote.  Another 
drawing  procedure  is  introduced  in  which  the  outside  limits  of  the  painting  are  determined  by 
cutting  or  cropping  the  canvas. 

Zox  has  exchanged  one  set  of  painting  challenges  in  the  pre-1969  pictures  for  another  in 
those  completed  since  that  period.  It  is  too  easy  to  describe  Zox's  development  in  the  last 
ten  years  as  merely  an  exchange  of  problems,  since  many  early  paintings  seem  closer  to,  and 
indeed  forecast,  later  paintings.  A  number  of  canvases  completed  between  1969  and  1972 
are  clearly  transitional  works  embodying  qualities  of  both  pre-  and  post-1969. 

Indeed,  the  continual  problem  faced  by  every  artist  is  the  need  to  reinvent  the  planning 
and  execution  of  a  painting  and  thus  the  pictorial  problems  with  which  he  chooses  to  deal. 
This  is  the  struggle  the  artist  has  with  his  own  art — he  must  continue  to  take  chances  in  order  to 
make  art — and  this  Zox  has  done  in  the  past  and  continues  to  do  in  the  present. 


James  Monte 


Rotation  Construction,  1963.  Acrylic,  plexiglas  and  masonite.  8x10.  (not  in  exhibition). 
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Arrow  Spectrum,  1964.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  60  x  62.  (Des  Moines  exhibition  only). 
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Yellow  Rotation,  1963-64.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  52  x  62. 
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Green  Rotation,  1964.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  52  x  62. 
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Right:  W/?/7e  Rotation  I,  1964.  14x16.  Acrylic,  plexiglas  and  masonite.  (not  in  exhibition). 
Left:  White  Rotation  II  ,1964.  9%  xdVi.  Acrylic,  plexiglas  and  masonite.  (not  in  exhibition). 
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Barnards  O.P.H.,  1966.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  84  x  96.  (Des  Moines  exhibition  only). 
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Diagonal,  1966.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  70  x  80. 
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Opposite:  Bolivar,  1967.  Acrylic  on 
canvas.  78  x  72. 


Dianriond  Drill  series  Keokuk.  1968.  Acrylic 
and  epoxy  on  canvas.  80  x  64. 
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Diamond  Drill  series  Quaminis,  1968. 
Acrylic  on  canvas.  80  x  64,  (Des  Moines 
exhibition  only). 

Opposite:  Diamond  Drill  series 
Tondawanda,  1968.  Acrylic  and  epoxy 
on  canvas. 80  x  64. 
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Pettys  Bright,  1968.  Synthetic  polymer  on  canvas.  78  x  143y4. 
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Catumb  Passage,  1969.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  50  x  100. 
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Napeague,  1972.  Acrylic  and  polyurethane  on  canvas.  76  x  120. 
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Kap  Mosting,  1969.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  78  x  132. 
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Round  Hill,  1972.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  78  x  62. 


Untitled,  1972.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  56  x  32. 
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Balanur,  1972.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  78  x  1 14. 
Opposite:  Joplin,  1973.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  94  x  82. 
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Bay  du  Nord,  1973.  Acrylic  on  canvas. 
115x94. 


Llsburne,  1973.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  77  x  50%. 
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Medway,  1973.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  100x90. 
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'1.    Arrow  Spectrum^  ^964 
Acrylic  on  canvas 
60x62 

American  Republic  Insurance  Company, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 

2.  Ve/Zowflorar/on,  1963-64 
Acrylic  on  canvas 
52x62 

3.  Green  Rotation,  1964 
Acrylic  on  canvas 
52x62 

4.  Sc/ssofsJac/<Senes,  1965-66 
Acrylic  on  canvas 

90  X  138 

Collection  Mrs.  Jean  Zox 

*5.    Barnards  O.P.H.,  1966 
Acrylic  on  canvas 
96x84 

Edmundson  Collection,  Des  Moines  Art 
Center,  Iowa 


7.  Monitor  I,  1 966 
Acrylic  on  canvas 
84x96 

8.  Bolivar,  1967 
Acrylic  on  canvas 
78x72 

9.  Diamond  Drill,  1 968 
Acrylic  and  epoxy 
80x112 

Love  Collection 


1 0.    Diamond  Drill  series  Keokuk,  1 968 
Acrylic  and  epoxy  on  canvas 
80x64 

'11.    Diamond  Drill  series  Ouam/n/s,  1968 
Acrylic  on  canvas 
80x64 
Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune,  Iowa 


13.    Pettys  Bright,  ^968 

Synthetic  polymer  on  canvas 

78  X  1433/4 

Collection  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art 

Gift  of  Charles  and  Anita  Blatt 


14.    Cafumb  Passage,  1969 
Acrylic  on  canvas 
50  X  100 


15.  Cerberus,  1969 
Acrylic  on  canvas 
72x318 

16.  Grand  Banks.  1969 
Acrylic  on  canvas 
72  x  288 


17.    KapMosting,  ^969 
Acrylic  on  canvas 
78x132 


6.    Diagonal,  1966 
Acrylic  on  canvas 
70x80 


12.    Diamond  Drill  series  Tondawanda,  1968 
Acrylic  and  epoxy  on  canvas 
80x64 


Balanur,  1972 
Acrylic  on  canvas 
78  X  114 
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19.    Napeague,  1972 

Acrylic  and  polyurethane  on  canvas 
76x120 


24.    Joplin,  1973 

Acrylic  on  canvas 
94x82 


20.  No.X,  1972 
Acrylic  on  canvas 
72x78 
Courtesy  Janie  C. 

Texas 

21.  Round  Hill,  1972 
Acrylic  on  canvas 
78x62 

22.  Untitled,  1972 
Acrylic  on  canvas 
56  x  32 

23.  Baydu  Nord,  1973 
Acrylic  on  canvas 
115x94 


Lee  Gallery,   Dallas, 


25.    Lisburne,  1973 
Acrylic  on  canvas 
77  x  503/4 

Collection  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  J.  Goldfein,  New  York 


26.    Medway,  ^9^3 
Acrylic  on  canvas 
100x90 


27.    Nash  Harboro,  ^972 
Acrylic  on  canvas 
94x82 

Collection  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bernard  Greenberg,  Beverly  Hills 


Larry  Zox 


Born  1937 
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Educated 

Oklahoma  University 

Drake  University 

Des  Moines  Art  Center,  studied  with  George  Grosz 

Teaching  Experience 


1964 

1967 

1967 

1967-68 

1969 

1969-70 

Awards 

1967 
1969 


Artist  in  Residence,  Juniata  College,  Huntingdon,  Penn- 
sylvania 

Guest  Critic,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York 
Artist   in   Residence,    University   of   North    Carolina   at 
Greensboro 

School  of  Visual  Arts,  New  York 
Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire 
School  of  Visual  Arts,  New  York 


Guggenheim  Fellowship 
National  Council  of  the  Arts  Award 


One-Man  Shows 


1964,65, 

66,  69, 

70,  71 

1967,69 

1968 

1968 

1969 

1970 
1971 
1971 
1973 


Kornblee  Gallery,  New  York 

J.  L.  Hudson  Gallery,  Detroit,  tVlichigan 

Galerie  Ricke,  Cologne,  Germany 

Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  New  York 

Hopkins  Center,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  New 

Hampshire 

Janie  C.  Lee  Gallery,  Dallas,  Texas 

Akron  Art  Institute,  Ohio 

Des  Moines  Art  Center,  Iowa 

Andre  Emmerich  Gallery,  New  York 


Group  Shows 

1963 
1964 
1964 
1965 
1965 

1965 
1965 

1966 

1966 

1967 

1967 
1967 

1968 
1968 
1969 
1969 

1969 

1972 

1973 


American  Gallery,  New  York 
The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York 
Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  New  York 
Shape  &  Structure,  Gallery  of  Modern  Art,  New  York 
Young  America  1965,  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York 

Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  Illinois 

7965  Annual  Exhibition  of  Contemporary  American  Paint- 
ing, Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York 
Sculpture  and  Painting  Today,   Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston 

Systemic  Painting,  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum, 
New  York 

7967    Annual    Exhibition    ot    Contemporary    American 
Painting,  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York 
Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Connecticut 
American  Paintings  Now  (Expo  67,  American  Pavilion), 
Boston 

Riverside  Museum,  California 
First  Indian  Triennial,  New  Delhi,  India 
The  Direct  Image,  Worcester  Art  Museum,  Massachusetts 
Concept,    Vassar   College   Art   Gallery,    Poughkeepsie, 
New  York 

7969    Annual    Exhibition    ot    Contemporary    American 
Painting,  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York 

7972  Annual  Exhibition  ot  Contemporary  Painting,  Whit- 
ney Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York 

7973  Biennial  of  Contemporary  American  Painting  and 
Sculpture,  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York 
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Public  and  Private  Collections 

American  Republic  Insurance  Corporation,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  New  York 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York 

Dallas  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Texas 

Des  Moines  Art  Center,  Iowa 

Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune,  Iowa 

Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  Collection 

Hopkins  Center,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire 


J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Indianapolis  Museum  of  Art,  Indiana 

Philip  Johnson  Collection 

The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York 

Oberlin  College,  Ohio 

Southmall  Project,  Albany,  New  York 

The  Tate  Gallery,  London 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York 
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